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THE INQUISITOR. 











* To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
‘“‘ And sweeten all the toils of human life.”—Taomson. 
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SOPHIA, 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


“You may go without paying so dear- 
ly tor a few hours amusement,” return- 
ed the colonel; “you have nothing more 
to do than to invent an excuse for stay- 
ing out for a night; I shall be happy to 
accompany you, and when we leave the 
Pantheon, which will not be till near six 
in the morning, you can have a few hours 
rest and breakfast at the warehouse 
where we have our dresses: after which 
you can return to your convent, and ex- 
piate your dire offence by a proportion- 
ate penance.” 

“Ah! that penance is what f am afraid 
of,”’ said Sophia, half-laughing and half 
sighing; “if thought my going would 
not be known, I would not hesitate a mo- 
ment; but if it should be discovered, | 
tremble to think of its consequences.” 

“Discovered! It is an impossibility 
that it should, Not a soul will know a let- 
ter of it but ourselves: take my word for 
it, you may go withthe greatest safety.” 

“No,” said Sophia, who had reflected 
a moment on the danger attending such 
a step. “I dare not venture; it w ould be 
extremely imprudent. Indeed, I do not 
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about masquerades,” returned Dorring- 
ton, “I always thought them very inno- 
cent. Will you have the goodness, my 

dear Miss Wilson, to point out some of 
their improprieties.”’ 

“IT cannot exactly do that” said So- 
phia, “for asI never was at one I can- 
not speak from experience; but I have 
been told that they are very improper 
for young women to go to.—I wiil put 
the question to you this way, if you had 
a sister, would you approve of her going 
to one:” 

“Yes;’*—after a moment’s pause, said 
Dorrington; “I would, Unfortunately I 
have nat a sister, or she should increase 
our party; but I have a niece w ho, Iain 
certain, would be supremely happy to 
go with us; she resides with a relation 
ofher mother’s: If you can escape fron 
your prison [ will conduct you to the 
old lady’s; introduce you to the family 
‘we can have tea early; and then very 





" 
comfortably we can come to the Pan- 


theon: the amusement is equally new to 
my niece as yourself, and expect we 
shall all be very much entertained.” 
“You are very good,” said Sophia, 
who was now grown thoughtful almost to 
sadness; “but I dare not accept your of- 
fer; I dread its being discovered, and it 








think the amusement itself is proper.” 


“I cannot say that I know muchjit should, it would distract me. 
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“J will not press you,” replied the co- 
lonel, who affected to appear perfectly 
indifferent about it, “as you are so much 
afraid, though { would venture to lay 
my life it would never be known; but my 
dear friend, use your own judgment; if 
you are afraid, do not g0.” 

This had the desired effect on Sophia, 
who thought that Dorrington certainly 
had no other view than her amusement, 
in his offer; for ifhe had, would he not 
~ more solicitous that she should go?-- 

Certainly she thought he would. ‘This 
reflection re-assured her, and after a lit- 
tle hesitation she again addressed him, 
“Do you sincerely and candidly think 
it would not be discovered if Iwas to 
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fro BE CONTINUED.] 
THE MODERN GRISELDA, 


OR, A LESSON TO WIVES. 


fconTtNucn.| 

My dearest Griselda! be reasonable, 
and do not torment yourself and me for 
no earthly purpose about these associa- 
tions. Really it is ridiculous: come dry 
these useless tears, let me beseech you, 
my love. You do not Know how much 
pain they give me, unreasonable as they 
are. 

At these words they flowed more bit- 
tevly. 

Nay, my love, [ conjure you to com- 
pose yourself, and return to the compa- 
ny; you “3 not know how long you have 
been away, and [ too; we shall be missed, 
we shall aah ourselves ridiculous. 

If it be ridiculous to love, I shall be 
vidiculous all my lite; [ am sorry you 
think meso; 
this: I must bear it, if E can. said Gri-!! 
selda. Only be so kind to excuse me from|, 
returning to the company to night; in-| 
deed Lam not fit; Tam not: vble: say that 1) 
am not wellsindeedmy love, you may say 
so with truths tell your friend that I have 
a terrible head-ache, and that [ am gone 
to bed, but not to rest, added she in a low- 
er and more plaintive tone as she drew 
her hand from her husband's, and, in 
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reom with an air of heart-broken resig- 
nation. 

Whoever has had the felicity to be be- 
loved by such a wife as Griselda, must 
have felt how much the charms of beauty 
are heightened by the anguish of sensi- 
bility. Even whena husband i is most tor- 
mented by her capricées, he feels that 
there is something so amiable, so flatter- 
ing to his vanity, in their source, that he 
cannot complain of the killing pleasure. 
On the contrary he grows fonder of his 
dear tormentor; he ‘folds closer te him 
this pleasing bosom plague. 

Griselda perceived the effects and felt 
the whole extent of the power of sensi- 
bility; she had too much prudence, how- 
ever, at once to wear out the excitabili- 
ty ofa husband’s heart; she knew that 
the influence of tears, petent as it is, 
might in time cease to be irresistible, un- 
less aided by the magic of smiles; she 
knew the power of contrast even in 
charms; she believed the poets, who cer- 
tainly understand these things, and who 
assure us that the very existence of love 
depends on this blest vicissitude. Con- 
vinced or seemingly convinced ofthe fol- 





persisted { iora week, she appeared -the 
next all radiant with joy; and she had 
reason to be delighted with the effect 
which this produced. Her husband, who 
had not yet been long enough her hus- 


‘band to cease to be her lover, had suffer- 
| 
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TOW: 
come silent, he had been even seen to 


stand motionless with his arms folded; 


proached and smiled upon him in all her 


ion the statue of Memnon was ever more 


exhilarating. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FEWALE WARRIOR; OR, FORTUNIO 
[CONT(NUED.] 

The emperor embraced his daughter, 

approved of her proposal; and the next 








spite of all his entreaties, retired to her 


day, when Fortunio came to the at 


ly of that fond melanc holy in which she | 


ed much from the obstinacy of her sor- © 
his spirits had sunk, he had be- 


(he was in this attitude when she ap- 
i knew it would come to; 


glory. He breathed, helived, he moved, ¥ 
he spoke. Not the influence of the sun | 
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